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Art. 36. Subcontracts.—The Contractor shall, as soon as practicable after the execution of the 
contract, notify the Architect in writing of the names of subcontractors proposed for the principal 
parts of the work and for such others as the Architect may direct and shall not employ any that the 
Architect may within a reasonable time object to as incompetent or unfit. 

If the Contractor has submitted before execution of the contract a list of subcontractors and the 
change of any name on such list is required in writing by the Owner after such execution, the 
contract price shall be increased or diminished by the difference in cost occasioned by such change. 

The Architect shall, on request, furnish to any subcontractor, wherever practicable, evidence of 
the amounts certified on his account. 

The Contractor agrees that he is as fully responsible to the Owner for the acts and omissions 
of his subcontractors and of persons either directly or indirectly employed by them, as he is for the 
acts and omissions of persons directly employed by him. 


Nothing contained in the contract documents shall create any contractual relation between any 
subcontractor and the Owner. 


Art. 37. Relations of Contractor and Subcontractor.—The Contractor agrees to bind every Sub- 
contractor and every Subcontractor agrees to be bound by the terms of the Agreement, the General 
Conditions, the Drawings and Specifications as far as applicable to his work, including the follow- 
ing provisions of this article, unless specifically noted to the contrary in a subcontract approved in 
writing as adequate by the Owner or Architect. 

This does not apply to minor subcontracts. 


The Subcontractor agrees— 


(a) To be bound to the Contractor by the terms of the Agreement, General Conditions, Draw- 
ings and Specifications, and to assume toward him all the obligations and responsibilities that he, 
by those documents, assumes toward the Owner. 

(b) To submit to the Contractor applications for payment in such reasonable time as to enable 
the Contractor to apply for payment under Article 24 of the General Conditions. 

(c) To make all claims for extras, for extensions of time and for damages for delays or other- 
wise, to the Contractor in the manner provided in the General Conditions for like claims by the 
Contractor upon the Owner, except that the time for making claims for extra cost is one week. 

The Contractor agrees— 


(d) To be bound to the Subcontractor by all the obligations that the Owner assumes to the 
Contractor under the Agreement, General Conditions, Drawings and Specifications, 
provisions thereof affording remedies and redress to the Contractor from the \ 


(e) To pay the Subcontractor, upon the payment of certificates, if issued under the schedule of 
values described in Article 24 of the General Conditions, the amount allowed to the Contractor on 
account of the Subcontractor’s work to the extent of the Subcontractor’s interest therein. 

(£) To pay the Subcontractor, upon the payment of certificates, if issued otherwise than as in 
(e), so that at all times his total payments shall be as large in proportion to the value of the work 
done by him as the total amount certified to the Contractor is to the value of the work done by him. 

(g) To pay the Subcontractor to such extent as may be provided by the Contract Documents 
or the subcontract, if either of these provides for earlier or larger payments than the above. 

(h) To pay the Subcontractor on demand for his work or materials as far as executed and fixed 
in place, less the retained percentage, at the time the certificate should issue, even though the 
Architect fails to issue it for any cause not the fault of the Subcontractor. 


(j) To pay the Subcontractor a just share of any fire insurance money received by him, the 
Contractor, under Article 29 of the General Conditions. 


(k) To make no demand for liquidated damages or penalty for delay in any sum in excess of 
such amount as may be specifically named in the subcontract. 


(1) That no claim for services rendered or materials furnished by the Contractor to the Sub- 
contractor shall be valid unless written notice thereof is given by the Contractor to the Subcontractor 
during the first ten days of the caleodar month following that in which the claim originated. 


OF ARCHITECTS, THE CENTRAL ARIZONA 
E AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


General Conditions. Sixth Edition—Ten Pages—Page 9. 
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Santry Fuller 


GUEST COLUMN By Joun H. Beck 
Public Relations Chairman, Southern Arizona Chapter 


TINKER AT ALL TRADES and master of none! Could 
this be a worm’s eye view of the architect from the 
sub-contractor’s point of view? 

The “tinker” is in reality an expert in design and 
co-ordination and possesses the ability to grasp every 
facet of the whole problem. The sub-contractor is an 
expert in his trade. 

What can these two do to help each other? 


Mr. Architect can help by clearly drawing specifi- 
cations and perhaps in other ways. He certainly 
should possess enough know-how to use trade prac- 
tices and he must give adequate supervision. 


Mr. Sub-contractor can be helped by making it pos- 
sible for him to see the project in its entirety — and 
not expecting him to work like a mole in a hole. Some 
studies have been made and it was found that the 
more explanations given to workers by management, 
the more co-operative they became, even to the point 
of working overtime or producing more pieces, for 
instance. It gave them a feeling of status and security 
to share the confidence of management. Thus for bet- 
ter morale and workmanship the sub-contractor should 
be helped to see his relationship to the whole. Better 
availability of complete working drawings would help 
to this end. 

The General Contractor completes this triangle. He 
is vital to a good sub. If he is playing fair he doesn't 
shop for bids, he doesn’t force one trade’s mistake on 
another trade, and he doesn’t expect a sub to finance 
the job. 

The architect, general and sub are interdependent. 
The conception and execution rest on the architect. 
He in turn depends on the general and subs for faith- 
ful execution of his ideas. This should end up in a 
smooth running, co-ordinated team. In which case 
we will have no tinkers or worms, but a team working 
for better buildings — better Architecture. 


> 
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David Sholder 


THE VALUE OF ANY enterprise is judged by results, 
and on this basis the Ninetieth Annual Convention of 
The American Institute of Architects must be consid- 
ered as one of most importance to the profession. It 
was important for at this convention definite steps 
were taken toward increasing the influence and use- 
fulness of the profession. Probably the most far-reach- 
ing in its ultimate effect is the movement to develop 
a plan for the closer co-operation of the various archi- 
tectural organizations, the state chapters and the A.1.A. 


As usual, when something so logical is presented 
the question is asked, “Why hasn't this been done be- 
fore?” The unification of the professional architects, 
in order that they may work together more effectively 
toward common ends, is one of the first steps in fur- 
thering the integration of the building industry. The 
development of a practical plan for the accomplish- 
ment of this is in competent hands, and the next year 
will undoubtedly see a larger and more influential 
body of architects working throughout the country. 


The convention delegates acted on 17 resolutions. 
A resolution for re-establishment of the former com- 
mittee on fees and contractual relations was passed, 
as was a resolution for establishment of a building 
code committee. 


One of the resolutions defeated proposed that no 
chapter should influence or promote the proposition 
that public work in a given area be limited or restrict- 
ed to members of the chapter having jurisdiction in 
that area. 


Space does not permit a review of all the resolu- 
tions acted upon. However, the views and desires of 
the architects of the country, expressed in the resolu- 
tions, carry the conviction that this action is necessary 
for the public good. The ways and means of carrying 
out the expressed views are largely in the hands of 
the Board of Directors of the Institute, and whatever 
program is formulated should have the support and 
co-operation of every member of the profession. 
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HERMOSA’S 
MR. PLUS WHISPERS 

ANOTHER 
HIDDEN SECRET: 


“USE TRU-JOINT: ANOTHER HIDDEN SECRET FOR FAST, PERFECT TILE ALIGNMENT” 


This plus is especially important to YOU as an 
architect. When you specify TRU-JOINT HERMOSA 
TILE, you know the tile will be aligned perfectly to 
give even joints of minimum width...a uniform 
beautiful job that represents exactly what your plans 
call for. Your client gets a showcase installation 
which both you and he will be proud of. 

And TRU-JOINT is but one of six major reasons 
why HERMOSA TILE is the most highly-praised 
tile in the field. For commercial or residential, you’ll 
be happier specifying genuine 


MR. PLUS TIP: 


“Even joints — perfectly 

matched — are always 

achieved with Hermosa 
...@ workmanship benefit 
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tru-joint design. 
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“ihe Editor's PERSPECTIVE 


FOLLOWERS OF THIS PAGE must be well aware that 
we favor two-way communications for architects; that 
we think it’s often more productive and instructive to 
listen than to talk. 


In this issue we have invited representatives of sev- 
eral groups of subcontractors to tell us some of their 
problems that might not have filtered through the 
general contractor to the architect. 

The subcontractors have problems. 


Depending on their own personalities and those of 
the architects with whom they have dealt, it is possi- 
ble to get from subcontractors widely varying opin- 
ions of architects as a class. We won't quote the ex- 
tremes. We suspect that in some cases much more 
than personality is involved. 

For example, take an architect who is a stickler on 
inspections, as he should be. If the general contractor 
is encouraging his subs to bid too low and then re- 
quiring them to finance his operations, the sub is un- 
happy to begin with. Perhaps he is tempted to sub- 
stitute inferior materials or workmanship. It will prob- 
ably be the architect who will catch him and force 
him to meet the more costly specifications. It is un- 
derstandable that “architects” will be an unpopular 
breed with that subcontractor. 

The architect, it seems to me, would save himself 
not only some ill-will, but delays and explanations to 
his client if he would take the time to analyze and 
help solve some of the serious problems that beset the 
industry. 


Some of those problems are mentioned in the arti- 
cles in this issue of Arizona Architect. None of them 
are reported with the emphasis and the colorful lan- 
guage with which they are discussed among the sub- 
contractors. After all, there are postal regulations! 

One of the very real problems of the industry is bid- 
peddling by some general contractors — a subject we 
will develop more fully in another issue. 

Another apparent problem involves vast sums of 
money that some general contractors owe to their sub- 
contractors for unduly long periods of time. In turn, 
the subcontractors are hard put to pay their bills to 
suppliers. 

Much of this involves the merchant builders and 
not architects. But the matter of retainage called for 
in a great many contracts supervised by architects 
has come up for criticism. (See Are Retainage Fees 
Excessive?, page 16). This problem ought to be seri- 
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ously considered by the architectural profession. A 
good place to start would be within the two Arizona 
chapters’ Committees on Relations with the Construc- 
tion Industry. 

If the agitation for change is warranted, some chap- 
ter resolutions would be in order. If not, let the archi- 
tects give a carefully considered explanation to their 
associates in the contracting fraternity. 

In the highly competitive construction industry it is 
to be expected that there will be some chiselers and 
epportunists. Certainly there is good reason for the 
responsible members of the business to associate them- 
selves together to adopt codes of ethics by which they 
will operate and to provide some policing of their 
ranks. 

It isn’t easy to so organize, because even among the 
most responsible businesses of a given nature, there 
is rivalry as well as common interest. Often the rivalry 
dominates judgment rather than the common inter- 
est, and the staff members hired to operate the associ- 
ation have a tough time keeping peace and order. 

It is much better that order in an industry be main- 
tained voluntarily by its members than by the force 
of government regulation. Often, as in the case of the 
Registrar of Contractors, government and associations 
are able to work together effectively. 


Just as architects recognize the high public interest 
that is served by their Institute and its member chap- 
ters, they will do well to encourage the subcontractor 
associations by favoring their members wherever pos- 
sible. It seems to me that by doing so the architect 
will not only be dealing with the better skilled of the 
particular craft, but will be getting added help on in- 
spections and adjustments if needed. 

Through some contractor associations there will be 
an opportunity for groups of architects and groups of 
contractors to get together on occasion to discuss mu- 
tual problems. Through such discussions both sides 
will become better able to perform their necessary 
role of serving the public. 

Meanwhile, we suggest that they may learn much 
from the series of articles on Arizona’s lien law, start- 
ing in this issue and especially prepared for us by At- 
torney Donald Shortridge. A somewhat related sub- 
ject of performance bonds will also be covered in 
forthcoming articles on these pages. 
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State Architecture Education Progresses 


University of Arizona 
Starts New Department 


The planned curriculum for the new department of 
architecture at the University of Arizona has been 
announced by Sidney W. Little, AIA, Dean of the 
College of Fine Arts. The new five-year program will 
emphasize “design as the major contribution of the 
architect to the modern world.” 

The first two years of the program, intended to lead 
to a bachelor of architecture degree, will go into ef- 
fect this fall. The third and fourth years will be avail- 
zble to students in September, 1959, and the final 
year in 1960. 


This fall a few advanced students may transfer into 
the program from other schools by special arrange- 
ment, the Dean said, and plans are being made to offer 
advanced degrees in the field at a later date. 


According to Little, the faculty has attempted to 
develop a course for the student of architecture which 
“looks forward to the needs of the second half of the 
twentieth century. In this and other ways the new 
school is expected to differ rather vitally from many 
schools already in existence.” 


The past century, Little pointed out, “has greatly 
increased the complexity of tools and technics in ar- 
chitecture and during the same period man’s needs 
have also increased quantitatively and qualitatively. 
The architect’s task lies in his unique ability to unite 
these elements through design, and by so doing, to 
create a total architectural environment. 


“There is a great need now for an architecture 
school in which the training program returns to the 
fundamentals of professional responsibility,” Little 
continued. At the University of Arizona the new 
course in architecture will include all the accepted 
courses normally found in architectural curricula but 
the emphasis will be on design rather than on techni- 
cal skills alone. “Architecture is a design profession,” 
Little said. “Technology will be considered as a re- 
source for design rather than as an end unto itself.” 


Included in the program will be courses in the nat- 
ural sciences and climatology, Little stated, “to give 
a knowledge of the natural determinants of Architec- 
tural Form.” Cultural anthropolgy and special elec- 
tives in sociology are also in the program to cover the 
social aspects of architecture, and courses in theory 
and history of the field are planned. 


“The history of architecture is the record of the as- 
pirations of mankind,” Little said, “and only through 
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this type of cross-cultural approach can the new ar- 
chitect appreciate both his great heritage and his re- 
sponsibilities to the future of the profession.” 


The new dean is a graduate of Cornell University 
and has a master’s degree in architecture from Tulane 
University. He is past president of both the Pacific 
Arts Association and the Western College Art Associ- 
ation. He was a member of the Oregon capitol plan- 
ning commission. 


Little was, from 1929 to 1936, an assistant professor 
of architecture at Clemson and, from 1936 to 1946, 
associate professor of architecture at Alabama Poly- 
technical Institute. 


— AIA — 


Arizona State's Division 
Given ACSA Recognition 


The Association of Collegiate Schools of Architec- 
ture has elected Arizona State to associate member- 
ship, it was announced last month. This was in rec- 
ognition of the school’s careful planning and devel- 
opment of its division of architecture, headed by 
James W. Elmore, AIA. Arizona State’s five year cur- 
riculum in architecture became effective last year, an 


enlargement from the four-year program offered since 
1949. 


About 200 students are expected to enroll next 
month in the division, an increase over last year’s total 


of 165. 


In preparation for the enrollment this fall, the fac- 
ulty will be increased to the equivalent of seven full- 
time instructors who will conduct more than 20 courses 
in architecture and construction. 


Instruction will be given by four full-time faculty 
members, two of them new, and several local archi- 
tects and engineers on a part-time basis. 


Included on the faculty will be Elmore and Logan 
E. Campbell, who earned his master of architecture 
degree from the University of Oklahoma in 1956 and 
became assistant professor at AS last year; and two 
new instructors, Raymond G. Studer, Jr., and Chester 
L. Sprague. Studer earned his bachelor of architecture 
degree from the University of Texas and has been a 
designer and draftsman for several Texas and Cali- 
fornia architects. Sprague will be awarded his master 
of architecture degree at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology next month. His bachelor of architecture 
degree is from the University of Minnesota. 


Part-time instructors will be announced later. 
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Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Products 


The BLOCK with 1000 Faces 


Manufacturers of general millwork Pumice & Concrete Blocks 


By 
Southwestern Glass & CONCRETE PRODUCTS CO. 
Millwork Co. | Quality & Service Since 1937 
Formerly Southwestern Sash & Door 
Phoenix iiiaiiass — 4445 North First Avenue Phone: MAin 2-8857 
Albuquerque El Paso | TUCSON, ARIZONA 


Quality 


There is no substitute for quality, whether in human character, a finished product, or 
workmanship. For quality is a lasting virtue, implying humble pride in perfection. 


The Pipe Trades Industry Program of Arizona is devoted to higher quality throughout 
the trade. By co-operating in apprentice and journeymen training programs, by seek- 
ing high standards in building codes for protection of health and safety, and by re- 
quiring contractors and employees to meet ever-increasing standards, the Program 
constantly seeks a better Arizona. 


Remember — if you seek quality in plumbing, heating, or air conditioning, know your 


contractor! 
Pipe Trades Industry Program 
of Arizona 
1616 East Maryland Phoenix CR 7-2634 
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CONVENTION at 
CLEVELAND 


Complete accounts of the A.1.A. con- 
vention at Cleveland are available in 
the AIA Journal and personal reports are 
being given by Arizona delegates at 
chapter meetings. Here are some be- 
tween-session photos. 
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Above: Martin Ray Young, David Sholder and John Bren- 
ner visit between sessions with Mrs. Raymond S. Kasten- 
dieck. Left: Retiring Director Bradley Kidder sees that his 
successor, F. H. “Bunk” Porter, meets Arizona’s delegates. 
Below, left: Waiting is part of any convention; from left, 
Sholder, Brenner, James W. Elmore, Young, Arthur Brown 
and E. D. Herreras. Below right: M. H. Starkweather looks 
over a program. 
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Tectum CORPORATION 


Is pleased to announce that arrangements have 
been made for distribution of its products .. . 
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dimension in 
Roof Deck Construction 


Building: National Lock Co., Rockford, Ill. . 
Architect: Ragnor-Benson, Inc. \ 
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sound conditioning 


The steady hum of motors, machines and mechanical vibrations can be 
greatly lessened when “sound bounce” is reduced. Tectum roof decks 
absorb sound as much as 85% for 3” material making busy plants 
more comfortable—better places in which to work. Tectum panels over 
exposed joist or beam makes an attractive interior ceiling without 
need for further finishing. Wood-toned, textured pattern is both attractive 
and durable; goes down fast, saves time and labor charges during 
erection. Tectum is now available in greater quantities than ever before. 
Ask for a complete file on Tectum for roof decks, sidewall and acoustical 
suspended ceiling usage, or see Sweets Architectural and Industrial Files. 


TECTUM Corporation, 106 S. Sixth St., Newark, Ohio 


Teectwm 


Branch Offices in Philadelphia, Columbus, Atlanta, Dallas, Chicago, Beverly Hills and Seattle, 
with distributors in all leading areas. Factories in Newark, Ohio, and Arkadeiphia, Arkansas. 








IS MASONRY MISUSED? 


By Ciivton CAMPBELL, Secretary 
Arizona Masonry Guild, Inc. 


(Editor's note: Following disclosures in our February 
issue that some masonry contractors were failing to 
meet specifications on mortar strength, a group of 
contractors and suppliers formed Arizona Masonry 
Guild, Inc., to police and improve the quality of ma- 
sonry work. We have asked them what the architect 
can do in his own and his client’s behalf.) 


Are you, as architects, utilizing the full potentiali- 
ties of unit masonry construction in order to save 
money for your clients? 


With the increase in building in this area and the 
demand for lower cost per square foot of building 
area, it is more necessary than ever to squeeze the 
last bit of efficiency from the material and design of 
these buildings. In the case of steel frame buildings 
no one would use 16-inch steel columns where 8-inch 
columns will do the job, nor would they place the 
columns 10-feet apart if 15 or 20-foot spacing would 
do the job; and yet when masonry is used there is a 
great deal of useless duplication or use of two mate- 
rials to do the job where either one will do by itself, 
and do it better. 


Are you using masonry construction just to “keep 


Some suggestions for improved design 
better workmanship, and greater economy. 


the wind out”? Or, are you using it as it was intended 
to be used — as load-bearing wall construction? A 
specific example of this is in buildings where a com- 
plete frame of structural steel is designed and erected 
to take all of the wind load, floor load, etc., and then 
masonry is used to “look pretty and keep the wind 
out”. Masonry walls can and should be used for load- 
bearing walls. Have you ever thought of designing a 
load-bearing masonry job in place of the steel frame? 
The results may surprise you! On your next job, take 
a look at the masonry figure and the steel erection fig- 
ure — see where you could add another 4” of wall for 
less than 20% of the masonry cost and take away the 
structural steel needed in the wall area. 

Grouted masonry has not been used to any extent 
until recently, following a change in the City of Phoe- 
nix Code. It is “new” and the fullest potential has not 
yet been reached. In the early days there have been 
mistakes made — putting small bars close together in- 
stead of big bars farther apart, which has the same 
structural value. This method keeps the mason “hap- 
pier” because he doesn’t have the bars “up around his 
ears”. Another mistake that has been made is an ex- 


(Continued to Page 15) 





the formation of the 


| announcing 


ARIZONA MASONRY GUILD 


to promote and improve masonry construction in 
all phases from the drawing board to the finished wall. 


Membership consists of manufacturers of clay 

and concrete products, suppliers and masonry con- 
tractors who seek to improve and maintain 

high quality standards of appearance and 

strength within the industry . . . and to act 

as a source for masonry design and 

construction information. 


Any suggestions, ideas or questions that 
you as an Arizona Architect might have, would 
be greatly appreciated. 


ARIZONA 
MASONRY GUILD, 
INC. 


POST OFFICE BOX 672 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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as used in the PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 


Pre-stressing overcomes the basic 
weakness of plain concrete’s low 
tensile strength in a manner quite 
different from reinforced concrete. 
Almost double the conventional 
load-bearing capacity is realized 
with pre-stressing. 


YOUR ADVANTAGES WITH 

SUPERIOR PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 

Long Spans 

Fire, Blast & Storm Resistance 

Pleasing Appearance 

Versatility in Designs 

Controlled Manufacturing 

—— Savings in Construction 
me 


Low Maintenance Costs 
Proven Standard Products 
Low Cost 
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COTTONWOOD 
WASH BRIDGES 


on the Flagstaff-Holbrook 
Highway. (U.S. Highway 66) 


Arizona Highway Department de- 
signed the Prestressed Concrete 
used in these fine bridges. 


Wallace & Wallace, Contractors 
had over-all res ibility for the 
construction of bridges. 


Eddie Givens Contracting Co. 
placed the Prestressed Concrete “I” 


= which were manufactured 
y Superior Sand & Gravel. 


wet HUSMER CORTE RCT ge s 
s* 
a’ 


BRENNER NCARB OFFICER 

It has just been learned that John 
Brenner, AIA, Phoenix, has been 
elected Treasurer of NCARB, 
whose offices are being moved to 
Oklahoma City from Charaton. Joe 
Smay will become executive di- 
rector; Walter F. Martens, presi- 
dent. Brenner is secretary of Ari- 
zona’s Board of Technical Regis- 
tration. 


— AIA — 


“LIVING WITH THE SUN” 
TO BE CONFERENCE THEME 


Colorado Chapter, hosts to this 
year’s Regional Conference in Den- 
ver September 25-27, has chosen 
“Living With The Sun” as_ its 
theme. 

Headquarters for the conference 
will be the Continental Denver 
Motel, and plans are being com- 
pleted to present outstanding na- 
tionally known speakers and guests. 

Registration will be Thursday 
morning, September 25, and will 
be followed by a program of stim- 
ulating seminars and discussions of 
special pertinence to architects of 
the Southwest and Mountain re- 
gion. Although trips to the new 
Air Force Academy are not nor- 
mally open to the public at that 
season, arrangements are being 
made for architects to see this 
point of national architectural in- 
terest. 


A regional awards competition 
will be held during the conference, 
and plenty of opportunity will be 
presented for swimming, sight-see- 
ing, shopping, and the relaxation 
of parties and architectural tours. 

There wil be many special la- 
dies’ events. 

The conference will present an 
opportunity for architects to meet 
the newly elected A.I.A. regional 
director, Frederic H. Porter, Sr. 
Public relations chairmen from the 
various chapters will be able to 
confer with Robert R. Denny, rep- 
resenting the Institute's firm of 
public relations consultants. 

The Denver Chapter invites all 
A.LA. members to make this their 
Autumn Holiday. 
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IS MASONRY MISUSED? 
(Continued from Page 13) 


cessive amount of cuts of brick — for instance, putting 
%-inch steel bars in a 7%-inch brick wall. The place- 
ment of steel, type of wall sections and the mortar 
mix all have a bearing on cost of your job. 

Mortar is one of the most difficult materials for the 
architect to control on his job. The architect knows a 
definite strength that he must have in order to meet 
structural requirements — but he thinks he is going 
to be cheated, so he specifies one of twice the strength, 
and no one is happy. The mortar must have worka- 
bility and not set too rapidly in order for the mason 
to lay it properly. With the addition of cement and 
the reduction of lime putty, the mortar sets too fast 
and must be struck immediately. This slows down the 
masonry. Another check point to look for in worka- 
bility of mortar is the proper grading of the aggre- 
gate. We refer you specifically to ASTM C 144-52T 
on Aggregate for Masonry Mortar. If the proper re- 
lationship between workability and proper strength 
can be maintained everyone will be “happier”. But 
you say, “How can I be sure I get what I ask for?” 
The methods for testing mortar are all set out in 
ASTM Specs. Proper inspection by your inspectors or 
independent testing laboratory, and knowledge of 
what to look for, can do the rest. 


(ao 88. se 
INSPECTION 
CONSULTING 


On All 
Construction Materials 


The masonry industry in Phoenix has formed an 
organization — the Arizona Masonry Guild, Inc. This 
is made up of the manufacturers of clay products and 
concrete products, the mason contractors, mortar man- 
ufacturers, and anyone else who is interested in ma- 
sonry. The principal interest of the Guild is to work 
with the architects and engineers in order to find 
what we all can do to improve the industry from 
manufacturing, to mortar, to in-the-wall betterment 
and costs. 

We intend to do research in wall design, grout mix- 
es, moisture content, placing of steel, etc., for this 
area of the Southwest in which we are all interested. 
We know that there are places for improvement and 
we intend to find them. We are ready for your sug- 
gestions — and hope you will take some of ours if we 
can prove their validity to you. 

— AIA — 

Construction contracts in the United States in June 
totalled more than $3.8 billion, by far the highest fig- 
ure ever reported for any single month, according to 
F. W. Dodge Corporation. 

The June contracts were 12 per cent above the pre- 
vious high record which had been established only a 
month earlier, in May, and they were 18 per cent 
higher than in June of last year. 

The June figure was pushed upward by large in- 
creases in public utility, public works and residential 
contracts. 





Testing for slump and sampling fresh concrete 
in accordance with A.S.T.M. specifications. 


“A structure is only as sound as the foundation on which it is built.” 


VEEP STi ir ee ial eer: 
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Are Retainage Fees Excessive? 


By W1LLiAaM N. WILSON 
Executive Secretary, National Association of 
Architectural Metal Manufacturers. 


The National Association of Architectural Metal 
Manufacturers believes that the present retainage fee 
percentage is excessive. We believe that this percent- 
age should be cut and that a definite time limit of not 
more than 90 days should be set for settlement to 
sub-contractors. The excessive retainage fee and the 
delay in prompt settlement works a financial hardship 
upon the Architectural Metal Fabricator. Millions of 
dollars are needlessly tied up in retained percentages. 


Representatives of The Producers’ Council, A.G.C., 
A.LA., National Association of Credit Men, Council 
of Mechanical Specialty Contracting Industries, Inc., 
and Specialty Contractors Associations have met from 
time to time since January, 1955, to discuss the re- 
tained percentage problem. All have agreed that too 
much money is tied up under the present system and 
that some joint program should be established to study 
the problem and seek a workable solution. NAAMM 
has gone on record supporting the efforts made by 
the National Association of Credit Men to bring about 


a speedy and equitable solution to the problem. 

At a recent informal meeting of Specialty Contrac- 
tors Associations held June 16, 1958 in Chicago, IIli- 
nois, NAAMM gave full approval to the following mo- 
tion adopted at that meeting: “That retained percent- 
ages of work completed on all construction work shall 
be 10% of all work completed up to 50% of the total 
contract price on either subcontractor or general work. 
The retainer fees not to exceed 5% of the total con- 
tract when work completed exceeds 50% of the total 
contract.” 

In our study of the retainage fee problem we find 
that many of the organizations and trade associations 
interested in this problem have formally recommended 
some action to bring about a solution to the retainage 
fee question. We have not been able to find any for- 
mal action that has been taken by the American Insti- 
tute of Architects on a national or local level. The 
problem will never get out of the discussion stage un- 
til some formal recommendation is made by the ar- 
chitect — through his local and/or national organiza- 
tion. An expression from the architect on what he 
thinks should be done would help guide the activities 
of other groups. 

NAAMM thinks that the time has come for firm 
and definite action. The retainage fee problem is a 
serious one for the Architectural Metal Industry. It 
cannot be “tabled” much longer. 


ROBCC provides elegance... 


Time after time architects and builders have found that 
Robco structural glazed tile provides the color and scale 


that add functional elegance to their buildings. 


Robco “quality controlled” structural glazed tile offers . . . 


compatible “Harmony Colors” known for their life and 

. . tighter dimensional tolerances that improve 
an exclusive Setting 

. all geared to give the architect new design 


harmonizing hues . 
appearance and facilitate installation .. . 
Plan Service . . 
opportunities and to help the contractor erect a 
better wall more efficiently and at less cost. 


For full details, contact one of our Arizona branches. 


THE ROBINSON BRICK AND TILE CO. 


Tucson 
3232 East Ist 
Phone EA 6-6282 


6239 North 7th St. 
Phone CR 7-8493 
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My Three Years on the A.I.A. Board 


By Brap.Ley Kipper 


To me the biggest ad- 
vance we have made dur- 
ing these three years has 
been in the increased 
prestige and leadership 
that the Institute has 3 
gained on Capitol Hill ~~ 
and as spokesman for 
both the Profession and 
the Building Industry. 
The AIA now means re- 
sponsible and authorita- 
tive witness to each of the . 
two major branches of our national Congress — and 
to the various Congressional Committees. (This posi- 
tion would have been seriously handicapped had we 
reversed our stand in opposition to the East Front 
expansion. ) 

We have improved our professional relations with 
most every branch of the Federal Government where- 
in we have any opportunity to be of professional serv- 
ice, and have much improved contractual relation- 
ships. (Example, and one that hits close to home: we 
succeeded in getting the Department of Interior to 
abandon its policy of obtaining Architectural Services 
upon a competitive bid basis, especially as practiced 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. ) 

Our program of public relations is beginning to 
bear fruit and promises to develop into something 
from which we can begin to show tangible results. 
We are beginning to get together sufficient data to 
assist the chapters to carry on their own public rela- 
tions programs in a manner that will be sure to show 
results at the local level, where it counts most with 
the individual members. 

The Institute’s concern with the ‘Package Dealer’ 
and the work of the many Institute committees as- 
signed to study this problem has been most enlighten- 
ing. No single concrete method for combating these 
firms has been set forth, though many have been con- 
sidered. The interesting thing has been the discovery 
that we have always had the package dealer with us, 
even in ancient times, and in many forms; so the com- 
petition is not new. There is evident a need for the 
sort of service that the package dealer performs, 
though in its present form it is far from satisfactory. 
The Institute is still working on the idea that the Ar- 
chitect should have a dominant role in the program 
that is represented by the package dealer and we hope 
eventually to be able to offer certain concrete sugges- 
tions as to how we can replace this service with an 
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Architectural service that will remove all of the pres- 
ent bad practices. 

Of course, along with the public relations program 
must be included the tremendously successful Cen- 
tennial celebrations held throughout the USA during 
1957. This brought us to the attention of the public in 
many ways and stimulated our own members to think 
about better ways to serve the public. 

Personal: I’ve tried to represent the Western Moun- 
tain Area to the best of my ability and have attempted 
to make certain that we were represented in the In- 
stitute’s committee organization, and further to make 
sure that the A.I.A. represented us as the type of pro- 
fessional organization we wanted to have. 

We now have 14 members from this Region who are 
serving on 1958 Committees. Two of these national 
committees are chairmaned by members from this Re- 
gion. We have had a member on the (5-man) Nation- 
al Honor Awards Jury in each of the last two years. 

We've had 15 members from this Region as mem- 
bers of National Committees during the last two years 
— with one man as Chairman of two such committees. 
We had one honor award winner (Mention), and 
have had four members advanced to Fellowship in 
the AIA during these past three years. 

For myself, I served on two committees of the Board 
undertaking the study of our Cost Data Surveys and 
Publication system — and we have now an established 
program ready to get under way this Fall. Also, we 
now have an Institution definition of the method of 
computing Square Foot Areas of Buildings. 

I served on the Institute’s Survey Team to investi- 
gate the possibility of establishing a school or schools 
of architecture in Arizona, and understand that real 
progress is being made toward this end. (This was a 
most rewarding experience for me and I hope for Ari- 
zona. ) 

My chief work on the Board was in the revision of 
the Institute’s committee structure — motivated by the 
many requests from Chapter presidents wanting to 
know what committees they had to appoint, etc. The 
AIA now has a fully separate document describing all 
committee functions, personnel, duties and terms of 
office — everything about committees in one small 
volume. 

I’ve had the rare opportunity to visit with more than 
half of our three hundred some members in this Re- 
gion, in Chapter meetings and at the Regional and 
National Conventions, and I’m more than ever proud 
that the members were kind enough to elect me to 
represent them for these past three years. 








AIR CONDITIONING 
INDUSTRY PROBLEMS 


By Jim Scott, President 
Air Conditioning Contractors Ass'n. of Arizona 


The air conditioning industry’s major problems are 
the result of its explosive growth. Among these prob- 
lems are the shortage of qualified personnel at all lev- 
els; difficulties that result from “fly-by-nighters”; and 
lack of standardization in rating procedures. The ar- 
chitect is often directly or indirectly involved in these 
problems. 

For example, in planning for air conditioning the 
architect is often confronted with the determination 
of whether certain unspecified equipment meets the 
specification that calls for “Brand X, Brand Y, or 
equal.” Usually, the general contractors consider any- 
thing which will throw cold air as an equal. However, 
the architect is more concerned with certain intangi- 
ble problems, such as life expectancy, cooling output 
per unit of electrical energy consumed, ruggedness of 
construction, ease of maintenance, local availability 
of service parts and labor, etc. 

The air conditioning industry is attempting to stand- 
ardize its rating procedures. Most manufacturers rate 
their equipment capacity at ASRE or ARI conditions 
of temperature and humidity. Since each manufac- 
turer does his own testing and rating, some exaggera- 
tions still exist in the sales and technical literature. 

At the local level, lack of standardization of proce- 
dures is quite evident in cooling load calculations. 
Some manufacturers suggest that loads be calculated 
on the basis of an indoor-to-outdoor temperature dif- 
ferential of 25 degrees, while other manufacturers sug- 
gest using a 30 or 32 degree differential. Some local 
engineers base their calculations on an outdoor tem- 
perature of 105 degrees, and still others use 110 de- 
grees. (The American Society of Heating and Aircon- 
ditioning Engineers recommends an outdoor design 
temperature of 107 degrees for Phoenix. Weather 
data for a five-year period showed that this tempera- 
ture was not exceeded for more than 2%% of the total 
hours of June, July, August and September. ) 

A major problem of the industry is the shortage of 
qualified personnel at all levels: engineering, con- 
tracting, installation, service, estimating and selling. 
The training period in these classifications causes the 
supply of qualified personnel to lag three or four years 
behind the demand. This, coupled with the fact that 
the demand increases more than 30% per year, creates 
obvious problems in the personnel end of the business. 

Furthermore, certain practices by unions having 
jurisdiction in the air conditioning field tend to limit 
the annual increase in the number of experienced 
journeymen. 

Another problem inherent in “boom” industries is 
the influx of “fly-by-nighters” who move in to.“skim 
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off the cream.” This is true primarily of the contract- 
ing phase of the industry, rather than the manufac- 
turing or distribution end. Arizona’s Registrar of Con- 
tractors is in the process of setting up a testing pro- 
gram aimed at protecting the public from these un- 
qualified operators. 

In prior years, any person who could demonstrate 
a practical “nuts and bolts” working knowledge of re- 
frigeration could become a licensed contractor. Hence 
the influx of refrigeration servicemen and sheet metal 
mechanics into the contracting field. 

The advent of the five-year warranty on refrigera- 
tion equipment raised another question: granted that 
the contractor is technically qualified to install and 
service air conditioning equipment, is he sufficiently 
grounded in general business management — pricing, 
purchasing, estimating, credit and collections, etc. — 
to offer some assurance that he will survive long 
enough to back up the warranties on his installations? 

Official records show that only 30 of the 93 licensed 
refrigeration contractors listed in the 1953 roster were 
still in business in 1958. In other words, more than 
68% of these contractors failed to last as long as the 
five-year warranty on the equipment they installed! 

However, the ranks were quickly re-filled. For 
every contractor who “cashed in his chips”, two more 
sprang up. The 1958 roster lists 179 refrigeration con- 
iractors. If the 1953-58 mortality rate holds, 1963 will 
find 120 of today’s roster missing! Dun & Bradstreet 
reports that of all building trades contractors, the fail- 
ure rate is highest in the plumbing and heating trades. 
The licensing examinations to be put into effect at an 
early date by the Registrar of Contractors will cover 
general business of the applicant, as well as his tech- 
nical know-how. 

The architect seldom concerns himself with the fi- 
nancial responsibility of a subcontractor. However, 
the practical value of the five-year warranty depends 
on whether the air conditioning contractor stays in 
business long enough to implement it with his service 
organization. With the shortage of qualified person- 
nel, each contractor is hard put to service his own in- 
stallations, especially during the rush season. As a re- 
sult, many air conditioning contractors turn down 
service calls on any but their own jobs. People who 
bought air conditioning from a now-defunct contract- 
or are therefore in a very unfortunate position for 
service. 

The architect, too, in such cases, may find himself 
embarrassed, through no real fault of his own. 

Nationally, the present market saturation for air 
conditioning is estimated at only two per cent of resi- 
dences, three per cent of churches, two per cent of 
factories, 15 per cent of hotel guest rooms and retail 
stores, and 27 per cent of Class A commercial office 
buildings. It is inevitable, then, that in spite of its 
problems the air conditioning industry will continue 
to grow. 
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For quality at Low cost... specify 


ATLAS 


architectural porcelain enamel 
BUILDING PANELS 


STANDARD OR CUSTOM-MADE 
...for any building project 


Shown here are three basic types of Atlas Architectural 

Porcelain Enamel, each available in a variety of applica- 

tions. Combining quality with construction economy, these REE 
panels have proved highly adaptable whenever unusual RT 
design and color effects are desired. Although offering stan- 

dard panels, Atlas specializes in tailoring Porcelain Enamel 

to the size, shape, color and other properties that best serve 

the architect’s needs. 


Design, engineering “know-how” and experience is only a 

part of Atlas Complete Service. Panels are fabricated and 

enameled in accordance with the high standards established 

by the Porcelain Enamel Institute. In addition, Atlas will paces 

assume full installation responsibility—with fast erection ea ee 
by its dealers. Call your Atlas Distributor today for com- RXR 

plete information and a copy of the Atlas Architectural 

Porcelain Detail File. 


LAMINATED PANELS 


A. “Forge Shop”, Haynes-Stellite Co., 
Div. of Union Carbide—Kokomo, Ind 


Weir "WW. 5 Architect: Henry C. Wolf, Logansport, Ind. 
7 t AWS Contractor: Ted D. Anderson Const. Co. 
as ee a5 or Ve __ Kokomo, Ind. — 


B. Brigham Young University—Provo, Utah 
Architect: Kegley-Westphall & Arbogast 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Contractor: S. A. Roberts & Co. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

C. Doctors’ Building, Tulsa, Okla. 
Architect: Murray-Jones-Murray—Tulsa, Okla. 
Contractor: Tulsa Rig-Reel & Mfg. Co. 


2024 North Broadway, St. Louis 6, Mo. 
PHONE: CHestnut 1-0577 
See our catalog in Sweet’s Architectural File 


Atlas Porcelain is Distributed By: 


1133 East Gardenia 
Phoenix, Ariz. DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 


; Several choice territories open 
GEORGE MAYHEW for qualified distributors. Ad- 


705 Morningside Dr., N. E. 2 dress a a ~ Atlas 
Albuquerque, N. M. errr ea -» Inc., St. Louis 
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mong the factors influencing the strength 
of concrete is the gradation and shape. of 
the aggregates. Proper gradation is neces- 
sary to fill the voids, and shape influences 
the water requirements. 


ests have been performed on rounded and on 
angular aggregates. Rounded aggregates re- 
quire less water for a given slump. yet give 
lower strengths than do crushed aggregates 
at the same slump and cement content. 


astly, it should be stated, that slump alone 
is not an indication of strength. Of course, 
with a given cement content in a given ag- 
gregate, the slump will indicate, generally, 
the water-cement ratio, and so the strength. 
An excessive slump is detrimental because of 
its effect on the segregation of the concrete. 


Next month: Concrete strength (continued) 


ARIZONA TESTING LABORATORIES 


Member, American Council of Independent Laboratories 
PHOENIX @ TUCSON @ FLAGSTAFF 
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SOUTHERN ARIZONA CHAPTER NEWS 


Chapter committees have been active on a number 
of public matters and are using chapter meetings to 
keep members informed. Following chapter endorse- 
ment of proposed changes in the Tucson city code, a 
public hearing was called, with Ed Herreras repre- 
senting the architects. 


Ned Nelson has reported on the work his committee 
on Home Building Industry has done relative to the 
proposed changes to the County CR-3 zoning require- 
ments. 


John Beck has announced that this fall will see 
the beginning of a well-developed, continuing public 
relations program in all media of news, and with an 
active speakers bureau. 


— AIA — 
CENTRAL ARIZONA CHAPTER NEWS 
The chapter’s fall program will get under way with 
the September meeting, date of which has been 
changed from the 4th to the 11th of September. 


All members are urged to attend this important 
meeting. 





PCOMMERCIAL & RESIDENTIAL SOLID CORE DOORS 
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The SOL-I-COR 
Solid Core Flush Door 


Economically priced, Ne aoc yh wad prc ole feta 
well entitles the SOLL-COR flush door to its place as one 
of Glen-Mar's “Doors of Quality”. 


IT’S THE CORE THAT COUNTS 


DOORS OF QUALITY 
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REGISTRATION ACT UPHELD 


The Arizona Supreme Court has upheld the validity 
of the technical registration act in three recent deci- 
sions. In doing so, it reversed previous judgments 
rendered by Judges Lorna E. Lockwood and Francis 
J. Donofrio in Maricopa County Superior Court which 
had thrown the registration law under a cloud of 
doubt. 

In one case Leonard F. McDaniel, a structural en- 
gineer, was charged by the Technical Registration 
Board with professional misconduct because he prac- 
ticed architecture without a license. Involved were 
misuse of his seal, practicing architecture, and aiding 
and abetting an unregistered person to evade the reg- 
istration law. McDaniel sought (and secured in the 
lower court) a writ of prohibition against the Tech- 
nical Registration Board, preventing it from holding 
a hearing on the case. 

The Supreme Court, in reversing the lower court, 
said: 

“It may well be that this Act could be better drawn 
and its meaning thereby made clearer. However, an 
examination of the Act discloses that the rights, duties 
and privileges of registrants and the Board are suffi- 
ciently defined. The leaving of details of operation 
and administration (to the Board), within the stand- 
ards set forth by the legislature is not an objectionable 
delegation of legislative power.” 


In a second case, the high court reversed a previ- 
ous, lower-court judgment ordering the Board to issue 
to Donald Burns Bauer a certificate of registration 
authorizing him to practice architecture. 

Bauer had refused to take architect examinations 
given by the Board, claiming that the credentials he 
already had submitted to it fully met statutory re- 
quirements for registration and that he was entitled 
to an examination waiver on his record of having en- 
gaged in architectural practice for the last 16 years. 

Chief Justice Levi S. Udall, in writing the unani- 
mous decision of the court, said: 

“We hold the legislature did set up sufficient stand- 
ards for the Board to follow in passing on the appli- 
cations before them. The rules established and fol- 
lowed are well within those bounds and this discre- 
tion, vested in the Board by the legislature, was not 
abused in the instant case.” 

Referring to the lower court’s action in ordering the 
Board to issue a certificate to Bauer, the Supreme 
Court said: 

“To permit appellee to by-pass or circumvent the 
jurisdiction of the Board, as was done in the instant 
case, not only sets a bad precedent but invalidates, 
in part at least, the Administrative Review Act re- 
cently passed by the legislature which safeguards the 
rights of litigants appearing before such administra- 
tive bodies.” 


(Continued next page ) 
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Protect your Clients’ new 

Buildings with TERMINIX 

Service during the process 
of construction. 


ONLY TERMINIX issues a 


$5,000.00 damage guarantee. 


“Teumitee? 


Call Terminix! 


World's largest in termite control. 


TUCSON 
MAin 3-8561 


PHOENIX 
AMherst 5-4135 








In a third companion case, the Supreme Court an- 
swered several questions of law referred to it by Su- 
perior Court Judge Donofrio. The questions were 
raised when Alfred N. Beadle was charged by the 
Technical Registration Board with practicing as an 
architect and an engineer without registration when 
he designed for the owners a motor hotel (over 
$10,000) in Scottsdale. In doing so he had not claimed 
to be registered, nor did he “design, represent, sell, 
or contribute any service with respect to the sound- 
ness or safety” of the building. 

The Supreme Court held that: 

1. The accused did not have to be guilty of fraud 
or misrepresentation to be in violation of the Regis- 
tration Act. 

2. The Act is not unconstitutional on the basis of 
being “vague, indefinite and uncertain,” as alleged. 

3. Even though the accused did not represent him- 
self to be an architect, he was practicing architecture 
and as such must be registered. 

4. The Act does not too broadly and too unjustly 
purport to exercise the state’s police power to be un- 
constitutional. Qualifications for registration were es- 
tablished under a valid exercise of the police power; 
and “there is no discriminatory favoritism or monopo- 
ly created by the Act.” 

5. The Act is not unconstitutional on the basis of 
being an unlawful delegation of legislative power to 
an administrative board. 





Frost-Cap Vinyl Roof Coating 


cuts cooling costs 25 to 50% 
in churches, schools, or homes! 


By actual tests, cooling costs in existing homes were 
reduced by 25 to 50%. And, in new construction 
smaller than normal refrigeration units were found to 
be feasible, with the addition of Frost-Cap on the roof. 
Obviously, similar figures will apply to churches or 
schools, whether existing units or new construction. 
With Frost-Cap on the roof, temperatures will be 20° 
lower, and cooling costs reduced 25 to 50%. 


For churches, or schools, specify — 


frost-cap 
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Why are you so happy, Dear? Because we picked a 
house with HARRIS BondWood Floors! 
BondWood—the hardwood floor with a future—the future 
happiness and satisfaction of those with the foresight to insist 
on a home with BondWood floors. Easily and economically 
installed with Harris Adhesive Mark 10 over concrete or wood. 
The BondWood story is yours for the asking. 
DISTRIBUTED BY 

ARIZONA PARQUET FLOORING CO. 

3336 East Georgia Avenue, Phoenix 

PHONE: CRESTWOOD 4-8897 
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By Dona pn B. SHortrince, Lawyer 

(Editor’s note: Because of the importance of me- 
chanic’s liens to the architect, as representative of the 
owner, we have asked Mr. Shortridge to prepare this 
series for our readers. It represents a general, up-to- 
date restatement of Arizona law and Arizona Supreme 
Court decisions. For ease of reading, we have elimi- 
nated most references to statutes and decisions, and 
presented the cases as a series of questions and an- 
swers. For detailed information, consult your lawyer. ) 


Some sort of mechanic's lien code has been in force 
since territorial days. In the year 1901 the territorial 
legislature passed a comprehensive set of mechanic's 
lien statutes, most of which are still in force in Ari- 
zona, little amended. These statutes were patterned 
so closely after the then existing California mechanic’s 
lien statutes that our Supreme Court, at a later time, 
had reason to remark that California’s decisions on its 
statutes should be persuasive, if not controlling, in 
Arizona. 

In an early case on the matter of the construction 
of the Arizona mechanic’s lien statutes the Court said: 


“The primary object of the mechanic’s and ma- 


Arizona's Lien Law Explained 






terialmen’s lien law is to secure to the laborer 
and materialman the payment of their accounts, 
and incidentally to protect the owner against the 
filing of liens by such persons against his proper- 
ty for services and material rendered and fur- 
nished the original contractor.” 
Q: Who may claim a mechanic’s lien in Arizona? 
A: “Every person who labors or furnishes materials, 
machinery, fixtures or tools in the construction, alter- 
ation or repair of any building, or other structure or 
improvement whatever . . .” 


“An assignee of a contract or account for material 
furnished or labor performed . . .” 


“A person who furnishes material, or labors upon 
a lot in an incorporated city or town, or fills in or 
otherwise improves the lot or the street in front of or 
adjoining the lot at the request of the owner of the 
a. 

... and others specifically set out by law. 

Q: If an owner of property acts as his own con- 
tractor, do materialmen and subcontractors have a 
lien? 


(Continued Page 25) 





NELSON - HOLLAND 
BUILDERS HARDWARE 


ARIZONA'S ONLY BUILDERS HARDWARE CO. 


Distributors of 
THE FINEST BUILDERS HARDWARE MADE 


We have three members of the American 
Society of Architectural Hardware Con- 
sultants who are qualified to write speci- 
fications and meet your every require- 
ment in builders hardware. 


Come in and meet 


Vic Nelson, AHC — Cliff Holland, AHC 
Joe Woolford, AHC 


Members of the American Society of Architectural Hardware 
Consultants 


1205-1207 E. Camelback 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Phone AM 6-8411 a 






















Now... Explore the Uses of 
PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 


Architects and engineers are discovering un- 
usual construction speed and economy in pre- 
cast, prestressed concrete structural members. 
The remarkable strength developed in con- 


crete by prestressing permits using long un- 
supported spans and lighter, thinner units. 


Plan now to use prestressed 
concrete on your next job. 
Be sure it’s made of “Ari- 
zona Portland” cement — 
dependable, plentiful and 
always conveniently near 
at hand. 





THE QUESTION OF HONOR ... 


From the practical standpoint of its own ultimate survival, there 






are few matters of greater individual concern to a business, an 






institution, or an industry, than the code-of-honor governing its 






everyday business relationships. 










In certain matters of ethical conduct, one of the principal arbiters 
for Arizona’s Electrical Contracting Industry is the “Construction 






Practices Board.” 






Primary target of the Construction Practices Board has been the 





eradication of the unwholesome practice known in the Industry 


as “bid peddling.” 


















In addition to being generally regarded as dishonorable, the 
practice of accepting a “peddled” legitimate bid (for the purpose 
of “undercutting” it) has probably led as many subcontractors 
into financial difficulty as any other single cause. 


Key weapon of the Construction Practices Board in combating the 
problem has been its code of honor, pledging all signatories to 
a high standard of bidding practice. . . . Some 80% of Arizona’s 
general contractors, plus a substantial number of electrical, home- 
building, plumbing, air-conditioning, masonry, painting, steel 
fabricating, roofing, and glazing contractors are voluntary signa- 
tories to this pledge. 


The above are excerpts from a new brochure: “E-J-I-B — It’s Your 
Business”, available to all interested persons. 


AIMS AND PURPOSES OF E-J-I-B 


Included in the purposes of the Board: the Electrical Industry. 

To foster and promote safe and adequate wiring, To encourage, sponsor, manage and finance ap- 
and electrical installation practices and proce- prenticeship programs. 

dures, for the protection and safety of the Public. To engage in the examination, and inspection, of 
To promote and encourage good craftsmanship in electrical contracting work. 


The Board and its Construction Industry Relations Committee stand ready to co- 
operate with architects, engineers, contractors and supplies in all activities lead- 
ing to a healthy building construction industry. 
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Jerome M. Kelleher, Gen. Mgr., BINT INDUSTRY BOARD 


1129 N. First Street 
AL 8-7886 PHOENIX 
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LIEN LAW 


A: Yes. The right to a lien on the part of suppliers, 
laborers and the like may originate either through a 
contractor representing the property owner a1 
through the property owner himself. 


(Continued ) 


A: Suppose a subcontractor delivers cash instead of 
materials to the general contractor. Does he have a 
lien? 


A: No. 


Q: “B,” a builder, and “C”, a contractor, equipped 
a warehouse with materials. “B” sold them to a mas- 
ter tile setter for use on the jobs. 


A: “B” has a lien. He is not deprived of it from the 
mere fact that he was a builder as well as a contractor. 


Q: “A” contracted to furnish certain machinery and 
equipment to “B”. “B” had agreed to resell these items 
to “Y”. Part of the equipment was delivered to “Y” 
but was not paid for by “Y”. “B” then sent the balance 
of the equipment to “Y” C.O.D. Did this action con- 
stitute a waiver of “A’s” and “B’s” liens on “Y's” prop- 
erty? 


A: No. 


Q: Does a materialman have a lien on the owner's 
real property for equipment furnished, before the 
equipment has been installed? 





A: No. 


Q: Does a professional man, as an engineer or ar- 
chitect, have a lien for his professional services? 


A: No. 


Q: How about a superintendent who does no actual 
labor, but only oversees, trouble shoots, checks 
watchmen and so forth? 


A: No. 
Q: How about a surveyor who both labored and 


performed professional services, which were co- 
mingled? 


A: No. 


Q: Suppose in an action to foreclose a lien, the lien 
fails. May the Plaintiff nevertheless get a judgment? 


A: Yes, if there is alleged, and proved, a contractu- 
al relation between Plaintiff and Defendant. 


Q: It is true that if the owner personally contracts 
with the materialman, the latter may get a personal 
judgment against the owner. But what if the owner 
contracted only with the contractor? 


A: In such case, the materialman is entitled only to 

a lien against the property of the owner, and not a 

personal judgment, which may be rendered in his 
favor only against the contractor. 

(Continued next page ) 


and lasting protection 
with Pioneer 


paints and varnishes 


specify the quality paints that reflect to your credit! 


PIONEER PAINTS ARE SPECIALIZED PRODUCTS 
We are not only a “paint factory” .. . but a 


highly skilled paint formulating group — consistently 
maintaining top quality and highest 

standards in our paint and varnish products. Our 
proven reputation is your assurance that 

you are specifying the best. Paint catalog and color 
chip display gladly furnished upon request. 


SKIL CRAFT 
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FOR A BRIGHTER, 
COOLER, CLEANER 
KITCHEN 


un - “” 
the Fabulous 


features 


* Triple Rotisserie 
¥* Grillevator Broiler 
% Pin Point Pilots 


% Starjet Thermatic 
Burner Control 


%& Snap Off Top 
% Automatic Clock & Timer 
% Oven Signal Lights 


Designed specifically for the 
thorough ventilation of built-in 
cooking surfaces. 


MODEL F-100 
and the Handsome 


> “” 


Designed specifically for the 
thorough ventilation of free 
standing ranges. 





%& BOTH IN RAINBOW COLORS 


—“VentAHoocL. iF ARIZONA 


EMIL A. SALMI 
6415 E. Thomas Rd., Scottsdale — Dial WH 5-5602 
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LOUIS DeVRY 
AND SON 
TUCSON PRESSED 
BRICK COMPANY 
WALLAPAI BRICK & WESTERN 
CLAY PRODUCTS CLAY PRODUCTS 


GRABE BRICK 
COMPANY 


LIEN LAW (Continued ) 


Q: What is the measure of the judgment which the 
materialman may obtain against the contractor? 

A: Only for the reasonable value of the materials 
furnished by the materialman, and not for the con- 
tract price. 

Q: Do the above rules apply in the case of a labor 
lien? 

A: Yes. 

IT IS EMPHASIZED FROM THE ABOVE THAT 
LABOR OR MATERIAL FURNISHED TO THE 
OWNER IMPOSES A PERSONAL LIABILITY UP- 
ON HIM TO PAY IT, BUT NOT WHERE THE LA- 
BOR OR MATERIAL IS FURNISHED ONLY TO 
THE CONTRACTOR. 


Q: The owner contracted with the contractor for 
construction work. The contractor ordered materials 
from the materialman. This materialman did not know, 
at that time, that the contractor had no license to op- 
erate. How does this affect the materialman’s lien? 

A: The owner may not set up a defense that there 
was no valid construction contract. He is stopped 
from doing so. 

Q: The contractor was paid in full by the owner. 
This contractor did not pay his subcontractors. Do 
they have a lien? 

A: Yes. 
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Q: “A” contracted for improvements. What interest 
of his in the real property improved may be liened 
upon? 


A: Only the interest he had. If he had none, none 
attaches. 


Q: Can there be a mechanic’s lien on a public build- 
ing? 


A: No. 


Q: A materialman sold a machine to the owner, re- 
serving title in the materialman until paid for. The 
machine was installed. Does the materialman thereby 
waive his mechanic’s lien for nonpayment? 


A: No. 


Q: The owner and the contractor agreed upon a 
construction contract. They terminated it by mutual 
consent, before completion of the job. Is the contrac- 
tor entitled to a lien? 


A: Yes. 
Q: To what amount is he entitled? 


A: The reasonable value of work done and materi- 
als supplied, not merely for their actual cost. The test 
for reasonable value is the value to the owners and 
not the cost to the contractor. 


(Continued next page ) 





For The Best In 
BUILDERS HARDWARE 


See O’MALLEY’S 


Complete Architectural Service 


EXCLUSIVE 


DISTRIBUTORS 
FOR: SARGENT 


McKINNEY 


PLUS: NORTON 
LCN 
RIXSON 
VON DUPRIN 


WILLIAM E. WELLING 


Manager Builders Hardware Department 
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Heat 


= 
Custom screens 
available to fit 
any type fire- 
place. 





Fireplace at right is built around 
HEATFORM unit Model “A”. Air 
inlet and outlet grilles are formed of 
masonry. 





Home of outstanding building materials. 





PHOENIX TUCSON 
’ 4 0 ul? " * i; 300 So. 12th St. 1914 So. Country Club Dr. 
Alpine 4-5503 EAst 7-3712 





August, 1958 
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LIEN LAW (Continued) 


Q: A materialman contracted to furnish materials 
to the contractor. Some materials were lienable, some 
were not. The parties did not intend separate charges 
for separate items. Can evidence be adduced by the 
materialman as to the reasonable value of the dif- 
ferent items? 

A: No. Inadmissible. 


Q: A materialman furnished materials for a charge 
of $1,000 which he could have sold to other persons 
for $1,200. Can the materialman obtain a mechanic’s 
lien against the owner for $1,200? 

A: No. A contractor cannot have a lien for any ex- 
cess over the contract price. 


Q: A materialman agreed to sell or furnish materials 
to the contractor for improvements to the owner’s 
property, for an exaggerated price of $1,200. The ma- 
terials were reasonably worth only $1,000. Must the 
owner accept a $1,200 lien? 

A. No. The owner may be compelled to pay no 
more than the reasonable value of labor or materials 
furnished. But he has the burden of proving the in- 
correctness of the $1,200 value, which is prima facie 
correct. 

Q: May a lien claimant assign his claim? 

A: Yes. 


Mined and Manuf 


Q: What are the assignee’s rights and duties? 
A. Same as the assignor’s. 


CONTRACTORS AND OTHERS AS “AGENTS” 
OF THE OWNER 

Contractors and Others as “Agents” of the Owner 

Part “B” of Sec. 33-981 reads as follows: 

“Every contractor, sub-contractor, architect, 
builder or other person having charge or control 
of the construction, alteration or repair, either 
wholly or in part, of any building, structure or 
improvement, is the agent of the owner for the 
purposes of this article, and the owner shall be 
liable for the reasonable value of labor or mate- 
rials furnished to his agent.” 

Q: A materialman was requested by the contractor 
to furnish materials for the construction of the own- 
ers home. The materialman went to the owner and 
informed him of the contractor's request. The owner 
then told the materialman that he, the owner, had a 
“building arrangement” with the contractor. Was the 
contractor, under the circumstances, the agent of the 
owner? 

A: Yes, and the materialman has a lien. 

Q: The contractor bought tile on credit. The owner 
paid the contractor for it, but the contractor did not 
pay the materialman. The contractor became insol- 
vent. Was the contractor an agent for the owner? 


UNION GYPSUM COMPANY’S products are ARIZONA products! 
From hundreds of carloads of raw Gypsum, mined yearly at our 
own Winkelman, Arizona quarries, come millions of square feet of 


highest quality Plaster Lath and Wallboard — made to exacting 





standards in our ultra-modern Phoenix manufacturing plant — insur- 

ing Arizona and Southwestern builders of a steady, dependable, supply, 

of these essential materials. WATCH FOR ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW 
PRODUCTS SOON TO BE MADE AVAILABLE. 


NION GYPSUM COMPANY 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING e SUITE 336 e AL 8-6106 PHOENIX 
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A: Yes, and the materialman has his lien. 


Q: A subcontractor did electrical work at the in- 
stance of the contractor. The subcontractor sued the 
owner in a lien foreclosure action, and proved that 
the contractor, by statute, was the owner’s agent and 
had ordered the electrical work done. Without more, 
is the subcontractor entitled to a personal judgment 
against the owner? 


A: No. The statutory clause making the contractor 
the agent of the owner does not establish a contrac- 
tual relationship, which must be alleged and proved 
to entitle the subcontractor to a personal judgment 
against the owner. 


Q: Is a lessee the agent of the owner where the 


lessee is in possession when he orders the improve- 
ments? 


A: No, not even where the lessor expects the lessee 
to make the improvements and acquiesces in the use 
of the improvements by the lessee. And, even though 
the alterations were made at lessee’s expense, under 
the terms of the lease. But there may be situations 
where the owner is estopped from denying the les- 


see's agency. ( To be Continued ) 
— AIA — 
Our dignity is not in what we do, but what we un- 
derstand. The whole world is doing things. 


— GEORGE SANTAYANA 
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Veron H. Junger 


Architectural Hardware Consultant 


This gentleman just joined Entz-White Lumber and Supply, Inc. 
He hasn’t been in Phoenix long enough to know any better. 
He has 32 years of experience in the Builders’ Hardware 
field. He came to us from Pinkerton Building Supplies, Inc., 
of Waterloo, lowa, where he was Assistant Manager and 
Chief Estimator. 













MAXIMUM LOANS 
NOW AVAILABLE 


RESIDENCES 
OFFICE BUILDINGS 
APARTMENTS 
WAREHOUSES 
SHOPPING AREAS 


CONSTRUCTION AND 
PERMANENT LOANS 





FREE ESTIMATE APPRAISALS 
ON CONVENTIONAL LOANS 
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BOOKS FOR PROFESSIONALS 


THE STRUCTURES OF EDUARO TORROJA: AN 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ENGINEERING ACCOM- 
PLISHMENT by Eduardo Torroja. (F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration, $8.50). Reviewed by Harold J. Powell. 

Generally the books one selects to read are either 
for his enjoyment or to increase his knowledge of a 
selected subject. This book falls in between the two 
extremes mentioned above, as one can thoroughly en- 
joy reading the book without gaining any appreciable 
amount of technical knowledge concerning the analy- 
sis and construction of the structures shown, yet at 
the same time learn much concerning the thought 
process behind each structure. 

Mr. Torroja has selected outstanding examples of 
his works in which he expresses what he was search- 
ing for in designing for the needs of man in our soci- 
ety. The structures selected are varied in respect to 
tvpe and requirements, and include churches, bridges, 
recreation centers, aqueducts, viaducts, factories, 
dams and hangars. Each structure is taken separately 
and Mr. Torroja strives to lead the reader's thoughts 
through the design procedure followed to bring about 
a satisfactory solution both structurally and econom- 
ically to the problems of the project. All structural 
analyses and technical data are purposely omitted, 
leaving only the insight into the thinking and design 
steps followed by a great designer as he solves the 
problems at hand. 

One of the most intriguing structures designed by 
Mr. Torroja, in which a model was built and tested, 
was the Fronton Recoletos, a recreation building for 
playing the game of ‘Pelota’. This is especially inter- 
esting because of the use of two intersecting barrel 
vaults giving a clear width span of 107 feet and a 
clear span of 180 feet in length. Each vault was punc- 
tured at the lower section by skylights running the 
full length of the building, while the thin concrete 
shells averaged only 3% inches in thickness and in- 
creased to a maximum thickness of 6% inches at the 
junction of the two vaults. Unfortunately this struc- 
ture was destroyed by shelling and bombings during 
the Spanish Civil War. 

Mr. Torroja used other materials for construction 
besides concrete. Several good examples are shown in 
which he used steel and/or masonry. 

In writing about each structure, Mr. Torroja em- 
phasizes his philosophy concerning design — a philos- 
ophy that would be of great assistance to architect, 
draftsman, or student alike. This philosophy is based 
on his belief that good design is not the sole product 


of good imagination. Rather, good design that pro- 
duces the pleasing solution depends upon the design- 
er first being thoroughly schooled in theory, mathe- 
matics, structures and humanities, followed by long 
practical experience in actually doing technical work 
so that the theory and technical creative work acts 
subconsciously to condition one’s intuitive thought. 
When these steps are mastered, then as Mr. Torroja 
puts it, “a spark of imagination comes that leads to 
new and pleasing forms.” 
— AIA — 

RECORD HOUSES OF 1958 prepared by the editors 
of Architectural Record. (F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
$2.95).) 

“Peaceful privacy within one’s own walls” is 
achieved in the 20 best contemporary architect-de- 
signed houses featured in Record Houses of 1958. 

The trend-setting houses “blot out the populated 
world with windowless walls of house or garden; 
walls that shield a tranquil, private sanctum of courts 
and pools, and spaces that can be as large or small, 
bright or dark as one wants.” 

This book presents to the “home-building, home- 
buying” public a comprehensive view of the best con- 
temporary architect-designed houses, adaptable to av- 
erage sites, ranging in price from $16,000 to over 
$100,000. 

In the “peaceful privacy” homes two designs pre- 
dominate. One features houses built around a court 
or several courts and is referred to as “The Court Yard 
Concept.” The second style is the pavilion type house, 
often placed in a high-walled garden. Both types pro- 
vide for “zoned living” — separation of living and 
sleeping areas — and flexibility. 

Record Houses of 1958 consists of three sections. In 
the first section are views on current tendencies of 
planning and design necessitated by the growing 
crowdedness of our cities and the resultant desire for 
privacy in houses. In the second section each of the 20 
honored houses is treated individually with pictures, 
plans and drawings — including details of outstanding 
design of electrical and mechanical systems. The third 
section features the newest available products and 
booklets for planning and building a house. 

— AIA — 

4000 YEARS OF MEXICAN ARCHITECTURE. An 
eloquent resume of the architectural achievements 
from pre-Hispanic times to and including the present 
day, by one of the countries which has such a rich 
heritage in this field. Text in four languages, Spanish, 
English, French and German. 334 pages, 9% x 13. 
$20.00. 





Technical Magazine Subscriptions 


Central Arizona Chapter, A.1.A. 


Architectural Books 


ARCHITECTS BOOK & MAGAZINE SERVICE © P. 0. Box 904, Phoenix ® AL 2-4318 


On all book orders please add 2% % sales tax. 
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VALLEY NATIONAL BANK PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


ARCHITECT: WEAVER AND DROVER, AIA 
CONTRACTOR: REDDEN CONSTRUCTION CO. 


SHADELITE, Being Constructed Of Aluminum Louvers, Was Selected By The Architects 
For Design and Its Ability To Reduce The Sun’s Heat Rays. 


HASKELI-]HOMAS, [NC. 


Distributors of quality lines 
3740 E. Grant Rd. EA 7-4690 3808 N. Central CR 7-5488 
TUCSON PHOENIX 
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AIR COOLERS 


FOR EFFICIENT LOW-COST COOLING 
OF ALL TYPES OF BUILDINGS, including: 


e Residences @ Hotels and Motels e Stores 
e Super Markets @ Offices @ Schools 
© Churches @ Factories 


Arctic Circle Coolers are built to the highest standards 
of quality by the world’s largest manufacturer of evap- 
orative cooling equipment. They have demonstrated 
their superior efficiency in hundreds of installations in 
all types of buildings. 
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